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Said the wise old owl 

To the shrewd young man, 

"Don't treat your 
valuables lightly, 

Keep them in a deposit 
box 

Where the door is locked 
up tightly." 


You may place your vaivables in a 
Commerce Safety Deposit Box for 
less than two cents a day. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


"The Commerce” 
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THE EDITOR‘S PAGE 


¢ The Beverlys Proved It! 


HEN an R.C.M_.P. officer stationed in St. John’s ‘‘got his man” 

in the person of Mr. H. P. Beverly of Montreal, one day last 
August, there began a series of events which, though painful for Mr. 
' Beverly and even more so for his wife, brought the Montreal visitors 
deep satisfaction and an undying appreciation for what they now know 
is genuine Newfoundland hospitality. 


Here's what happened: Mr..Beverly, who has spent the past two 
summers travelling in Newfoundland for the Encylopedia Britannica, was 
known to be somewhere in the Island. Mrs. Beverly's mother, who 
lived in Montreal, had died suddenly and the anxious family, having no 
definite address to use, turned to the R.C.M.P. for help in locating Mrs. 
Beverly who was with her husband in Newfoundland. 


True to their tradition the R.C.M.P. found the Beverlys first, but 
as the message had been broadcast many people who knew the Montrealers 
got in touch with them. All this happened on a half holiday, with the 
banks closed. First, there was the problem of getting travelling money, 
and, equally important, a means of quick transportation to Montreal, for 


the funeral was taking place there on Friday, and this was Wednesday 
afternoon. 


Tom Dalton, the C.N.R.’s miracle-pulling District Passenger Agent, 
solved both problems for the bereft Beverlys. A freight train was going 
west that afternoon and when it left the station the Beverlys were on it. 
not in the caboose but in a coach which had been specially attached to the 
train. And they had the cash money in their pockets to pay for the 
return trip to Montreal. 


Meanwhile Trans-Canada Airlines, through their agents, Harvey & 
Company, were doing their part in the sad emergency. Torbay Airport 
was closed out due to weather, but Gander was open and even though 
there was a backlog of passengers, arrangements were made for the 


Beverlys to make quick plane connections at Gander on their arrival there 
by freight train. 


At ten o'clock Thursday night the Beverlys reached Montreal, tired 
and sad but with their hearts warmed by the kindliness of transportation 
officials, fellow passengers and Newfoundland good neighbors who had 
helped them on their way to keep a rendezvous with death. 
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by BRIAN CAHILL 
@ You folks ever hear of the wan 
with a lisp who opened his aew re 
frigerator and found 1 live rabbit in 
side ? 


“Wabbit, what are you doing in 
my refwigerator?” he asked. 

“Well,” said the rabvit indignantly, 
“this is a Westinghouse isn’t it? I’m 
westing !” 

This joke, if it can truthfully be so 
called, has been running through my 
mind, if it can truthfully be so called, 
ever since I heard it at a vestry -neet- 
ing last week. It has absolutely no 
business in this column and no con- 
nection with anthing that follows. 
But it has been bothering mc so 
much that I had to tell it to some- 
one. And since Newfoundlanders are 
famous, or notorious, for their all- 
inclusive sense of humor, you good 
readers are elected. Meanwhile I, a 
purged and better man, will be able 
to go about my daily work in peace 
until the next time someone hooks 
a finger in my buttonhole and savs: 
“Say, did you hear the one about . . ?” 


@ Speaking of strange place names 
(Look, Bright Boy, somebody is al- 
ways talking about strange place 
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YOUR BUSINESS... | 
.... AND OURS 


New Buildings — Renovations 
Remodelling 
New Store Fronts 
Authorized Distvibutois for 
Pittsburgh Paints, Lumber, 
Window Frames, Saslies, 
Doors, Flue Liners, Earthen- 
ware Pipe, Builders’ Hard- 
ware, Mouldings, Wallboards, 
Roofings, Painters’ Supplies 
EVERYTHING TO BUILD 
AND REPAIR 
Call us for estimates: 


B. Stokes & Sons, 
Ltd. 


General Construction 
Building Supplies 
26 Gear Street, St. John’s 
Phones: 3250 — 7657 


Qualify for your 
GENERAL 
ACCOUNTANTS 
CERTIFICATE 


issued by the General 
Accountants Association 


THE SHAW WAY- 


Special courses by Correspond- 
ence, leading to the Intermediate 
Parts I; If and Final Examina- 
tions for your C. G. A. are most 
thoroughly and carefully planned. 
They provide the utmost in 
instructions and guidance to 
Students preparing in spare time 
study for these Examinations, 


Write for Catalogue Schools, Dept.B60 


, Shaw 
HEAD OFFICE: Bay & Charles Sts., Toronto 
Montreal Branch Office, Keefer Bidg., Room 604 
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St. John’s 


BROOKFIELD ICE CREAM LIMITED 
Corner Brook 


IMPORTERS OF 


Provisions, Hardware, 
Dry Goods, Coal, etc: 


EXPORTERS OF 


Dried Codfish, Fresh 
and Pickled Salmon, 
Pickled Herring and 
Turbot, Caplin, 

Dried Squid, 

Cod Liver Oil, 
Lignon Berries, 

etc. 


BONAVISTA 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Established in 1894 


J.T. SWYERS CO., LTD. | 


names) we have a very nice letter this 
month from i)r. John J. Sparks, M.B 
E., of Apartado Num, 84, Coatzacoal- 
cos, Ver. Mexico. 


Dr. Sparks docs not say how or 
why a boy from Newfoundland ac- 
quired an adaress like that. But he 
makes it plain in his letter that 
while the body may be in Coazacolcos, 
Mex., the heart and memory are in 
Marshallville (Lewisporte being yet 
unborn) Nfld 


Says Dr. Sparks (after first 1enew- 
ing his own subscription and then 
forehandedly renewing one for ais 
brother whos: subscription does not 
expire until the New Year—a_prac- 
tice which our circulation depart- 
ment thinks very highly of) : 

“There is 1 little matter I wish to 
refer to. In your last issue, and re- 
ferring to Mr. Noseworthy, M.P., you 
stated that he had started to work in 
a lumber yard at Lewisporte in 1898, 
at the age of 10 years, to which I 
have to say “how come.” In other 
words, are you historically correct? 
And what have you to say for the fol- 
lowing : 

“The latter part of June, 1899, I 
walked from Marshallville (Lewis- 
porte being vet unborn) to the sec- 
tion honse, a distance of eight miles 
to connect with the oncoming train 
for St. John’s. and at ‘hat time there 
were no lumber yards at Marshall- 
ville, erstwhile Lewisporte. The line 
had not beer extended to Marshall- 
ville, and the little town hadni yet 
awakened to the sound of the train’s 
whistle, or the sweet swishing sound 
of the sawmill. The sawmill at 
Campbellton had been closed down 
and the mills at Glenwood and Bot- 
woodville were the only other mills 
in that section of the country. And, 
so it would appear, there is some 
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slight discrepancy in the account, 
which does not materially affect the 
spirit of his adventure, and long may 
his big jib draw, says one Newfound- 
lander to another. 


“I enjoy every issue, every leaf and 
article of your worthwhile little mag- 
azine, and heartily congratulate you 
on your noble effort and it will al- 
ways be a welcome visitor.” 


@ We have a letter also from Hon. 
R. B. Job relative to that picture we 
published way back in June and 
which, in Mr. Job’s words was “al- 
leged to represent Captain Arthur 
Jackman, with Messrs. Fred Hayward 
and Ellis Watson and another in the 
cabin of the S.S. Eagle (the old Eagle) 
in 1897. 


“There is, I fancy, some little error 
here as the Eagle was lost in 1893,” 
Mr. Job says. “Moreover, although 
I knew the three parties mentioned, 
namely, Fred Hayward, Ellis Watson 
and Captain Jackman quite well, I 
cannot definitely recognize them, but, 
as you say in your article, the photo- 
graph is possibly not a very good re- 
production. The fourth man in the 
picture could not possibly be Mr. Eric 
Bowring as he was not out here at the 
time and was not stationed in St. 
John’s for several years after that 
date. 


“I can definitely answer your query 


about the Hector— this sealing steamer. 


was rebuilt in 1892 and was then re- 
named the S.S. Diana and, incidental- 
ly, brought in two full loads of seals 
that year and held the record for 
total catch for some years. She was 
sold by Job Brothers & Co. to James 
Baird Ltd., or Baird, Gordon & Co., 
some time after 1913 and was subs-- 
quently lost at the sealing fishery.” 
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Humber Motors Ltd. 


Mount Bernard Road 
CORNER BROOK 


Modern Building 
Stock Room 


Repair and Paint 
Shop 


Service Shop 


Sole Distributors 
in West Newfoundland 
for 


INTERNATIONAL 


Trucks and Farm Tractors 


TO AMBITIOUS 
YOUNG 
NEWFOUNDLANDERS 


A BUSINESS COURSE 


is a valuable training and asset 
to ‘a person no matter what pro- 
fession or occupation they may 
decide to make their life work. 


Our Standard of Training has been 
maintained , during the war years 
and is continuing on that high level 
with improve- 

ments and ad- 

ditions where 

and when pos- 

sible. 


Information 
free on 
request 


W.A. STECH, C.AHALIFAX. 


Principal 
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TO A MILLION CANADIANS 


IVEY 


and Company Limited 


1767) 


TRAVEL AGENTS 


ST JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


OFFICE IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND HOTEL 
Telephone 3062-3 


@ Two men from Labrador dropped 
into our St. John’s office within re- 
cent weexs to renew subscriptions and 
old friendships. 

One was Ralston King, manager of 
the Government's Northern Labrador 
Operations depot at Hopedale. This 
was Mr. King’s first visit “outside” in 
three years. But he keeps in touch 
via Atlantic Guardian’ which _ is 
b-ought to him monthly in Winter by 
Eric Blackwood and the boys of the 
Eastern Provincial Airways. Because 
of the airmail service Mr. King some- 
times gets his A.G. soon + than some 
subscribers farther south. A native of 
Bonaventure in Bonavista Bay, Mr. 
King likes life in the North very much. 

The other visitor was Rev. George 
Harp from the Moravian Mission at 
Makkovik. Apart from other activities 
Mr. Harp is famed as possibly the 
only man in Labrador who told his 
wife to close her mouth, and got away 
unscathed. 

It seems that, along with spiritual 
aid, Mr. Harp also brings material 
help to his people. In the absence of 
a doctor, he has pulled teeth, set 
broken limbs, ete. 

Once upon a time he made a set of 
dentures for his wife. This is how 
he got away with telling her to close 
and open her mouth according to the 
requirements of the amateur dentist. 

When he came in to see us in Aug- 
ust he was about to retire and go ba‘k 
home to England. He was unhappy 
about this because he loved Labrador 
and its people. The only reason he 
consented to retire was that his health 
was no longer equal to the work. The 
mission wanted him to stay on and 
“take it easy”, but he couldn't see 
that. He says: “You can’t run a mis- 
sion just sitting in an office.” 
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ASK FOR SCOTLAND'S ‘FAVOURITE SON 


JOHNNIE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


BORN 1820 
—STILL GOING STRONG 


real good 


Scotch 


Available in 
40 oz., 26% oz. and 
13 oz. bottles 


Distilled, Blended and 
Bottled in Scotland 


JOHN WALKER & SONS LTD., SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 
KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
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Famous 
For Quality 
The World Over 


Year in and year out you will always find Phileo leaders in 
their field. All wave electric and battery Receivers in table 
and console models, Radio-Phonograph-Combinations, Port- 
able Radios, Car Radios, Album-Length Record Players, Re- 


frigerators, Freezers, Electric Ranges, Table Cookers, Heaters. 


Also Electrical Appliances 


such as Heating Pads, Mixers, Waffle Bakers, Toasters, Irons, 


Liquidizers. Distributed by 


THE HOUSE FOR’ VALUE 


WATER STREET 


ST. JOHN’S 
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“They Keep the 
Flag Flying” 


Photostory by 
ADELAIDE LEITCH 
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Today the four uniforms that belong to the Church Lads Brigade—Navy Con- 
tingent, Regular C.L.B., Army Contingent, and Junior C.L.B. (lef: to right)— 
are familiar all over the island. The original uniform which dates back to 
1893 is the Junior C.L.B. outfit today, while older members of the Brigade have 
adopted a more soldierly outfit of navy blue. The C.L.B. crest and badge 
carries a Roman soldier’s helmet and weapons to convey the messag>, “Put on 
the Whole Armor of God,” and the C.L.B. motto is in the same vein—“Fight the 
Good Fight.” 
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HEY started an organization 


that was destined to be one 
of the oldest and most honored on 
the continent. ... They gave 
growing boys their rightful chance 
to amount to fine men. . . . They 
built an Armory almost single- 
handed, contributed the officers and 
many of the men for the famous 
Newfoundland Regiment, and, 
from their ranks, came the two men 
who today hold the top positions 
in Newfoundland—the Lieutenant- 
Governor and the Prime Minister. 

Today, members of the Church 
Lads Brigade are still carrying out 
their prime project—that of build- 
ing character in the citizens of to- 
morrow. 

Halfway between the Boy Scouts 
Organization and the true, discip- 
lined Militia, the C.L.B. salutes its 
commanding officers with all the 
precision of the Royal Newfound- 
land Regiment (which later claimed 
many of the members), and it 
marches on church parade like a 
crack battalion of experienced 
soldiers. 

The Church Lads Brigade had 
its beginnings in England when 
Col. W. N. Gee, secretary of the 
Temperance Society, decided that 
something should be done about 
the young lads turned loose to roam 
the streets of London. Under the 
auspices of the Anglican Church 
and long before the organization of 
the world-famous Boy Scouts, the 
Church Lads Brigade came into ex- 
istence—modestly—in 1891, to 
become one of the oldest—if not 
the oldest—youth organization in 
existence. 
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Citizens-of-the-Future Go To Camp 


From England, it spread, first, 
to Newfoundland, then to Ber- 
muda, the West Indies, Barbados, 
and South Africa. Patterned after 
the Army and using Army symbol- 
ism, the C.L.B. in England had a 
parochial framework but this was 
dropped when the group moved to 
Newfoundland in 1893. 


A young Newfoundlander by 
the name of Harold Blackler was 
responsible for the C.L.B.’s estab- 
lishment here. In the beginning, 
there were no set places for C.L.B. 
drills—and the boys met in shops, 
stores, private homes or wherever 
they could find available roofs over 
their heads. The present Armory 
in St. John’s was established in 
1910 because the non-commis- 
sioned officers of the brigade put 
their hands into their own pockets 
and came up with seven or eight 
dollars each. The boys still main- 
tain their Armory—at the cost of 
ten cents each a week. 


The C.L.B. was the original pat- 
tern for the church corps that fol- 
lowed in its wake—the Catholic 
Cadet Corps, the Methodist Guards 
and the Newfoundland Highland- 
ers of the Presbyterian Church. The 
famous “‘first'500”"’ that went over- 
seas in 1914-18 was predominant- 
ly men and officers from all four. 
The war over, some of the officers 
—those who could—came back 
home and took up where they left 
off with the Brigade. 

Today, there are two Battalions 
—Avalon Battalion, with head- 
quarters in St. John’s, under Major 
E. W. Best as Commanding Offi- 
cer; and the Northern Battalion in 
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Grand Falls, under Major L. R. 
Cooper, C.B.E. Between them, the 
C.L.B. has a membership of nearly 
900 boys between the ages of 13 
and 21 years. 


Life is not all spit and polish, 
drill and parade for the lads of the 
C.L.B.—not by any means. Al- 
though they complain vigorously 
about their route marches, drills 
and K. P. duty, Newfoundland 
boys are eager to join—and began 
muttering mutinously when _ the 
much-maligned drills are omitted. 


They still speak with a kind of 
awe of those names on the first 
C.L.B. roll call—names like those 
of Ptes. Lewis, Pike, Groves, Rob- 
erts, Ebsary, Noseworthy, Chislett. 


There are church parades for the 
boys every week in the winter, with 
battalion parades the first of every 
month—and woe betide any young 
C.L.B. boy who turns up with but- 
tons and belt that fail to mirror his 
own youthful face! In the sum- 
mer, ever since 1893, the lads have 
been moving out to camp. Avalon 
went to the famous Topsail Camp 
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for many years, then did a quick 
switch two years ago to a site at 
Trinity. This year, for the first 
time, the C.L.B. pitched its khaki 
tents and set up its cookstove at 
Harbor Grace. 

When they drill, they drill with 
precision, whether it is a regular 
parade in camp, or a color party 
for the changing of the guard. 
While they seem to thrive on dis- 
cipline, they also have many a free 
hour to go to town on leave, play 


1951 


horseshoes, or challenge a chum to 
a boxing match. The company 
band is a point of pride with them. 
Growing from the original collec- 
tion of tin whistles and drums, 
Avalon Battalion’s band later de- 
veloped into a fife and drum band, 
then acquired a brass band and, 


in February of 1907, the brass and 
bugle band went to Ottawa to cap- 
ture second place in the Dominion- 
wide competition. 
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Annual Inspection is a Red Let- 
ter day in the C.L.B. camp. This 
year, the march past was for the 
benefit of Commanding Officer 
Major E. W. Best, who himself 
was a C.L.B. boy in 1916 and has 
been associated with the group ever 
since. With him, for the first time, 
were members of the Canadian 
Army stationed in St. John’s and, 
following the  heel-clicking and 
salutes, the visiting officers inspect- 
ed all four contingents of the 
C.L.B. drawn up in formation on 
the field at Harbor Grace. (First 
“boss” and Lieutenant Colonel of 
the Brigade was a certain Mr. Jo- 
seph Outerbridge, who later added 
a “Sir’’ to his name. His son be- 
came the Lieutenant Governor). 
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Important part of all camp life is 
its religious side, directly under the 
Bishop of Newfoundland as chap- 
lain in charge. This summer's 
padre, Rev. R. O. Davies of St. 
Paul’s Church, Harbor Grace 


(above) proved as much one of the 
boys as a C.L.B. boy himself. Be- 


low are the C.L.B. officers— (left 
to right, standing) Lt. Charles 
Pittman, Lt. Harold Mosdell, Lt- 
Leroy Ash, Lt. William Coultas, 
Lt. Frank Rodgers, Lt. David Ed- 
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wards; (seated, left to right)— 
George Greenland, manager of the 
Church of England Orphanage; 
Capt. Bert Hemmans, adjutant; 
Lt.-Com. John M. C. Facey, camp 
commandant; Lt. William R. Can- 
ning, president of the officers’ 
mess, and Lt. Isaac Barnes, quarter- 
master. 

Comparatively few accidents 
have occurred among the 10,000 
boys who have attended C.L.B. 
camps through the years. Medical 
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aid is there when required—as 
happened last summer when Pte. 
William Butt required a bit of first 
aid from the Staff Sergt. at the 
Medical tent, John V. Rabbitts. 


There is nothing like C.L.B. 
camp life to the Newfoundland 
citizens-to-be—even if discipline is 
rigid and even if the camp com- 
mandant, Lt. Commander Jack 
Facey, insists on a super polishing 
job on all kit and equipment ! 
The C.L.B. has to be on its toes— 
with the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York as its presidents 
and the King as its patron. 
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The Good 


LIFE — AND DEATH — WERE NEVER MONOTONOUS IN 


Old Days 


by SAMUEL I. MURLEY 
(Part I1) 


STOMS change from genera- 

tion to generation, and the 
“good old days’ of fifty years ago 
had their folk lore and their own 
sources of interest. 

Strange to say, the monotony of 
life was broken for these people 
when someone died. This meant 
a lively time in the settlement for 
at least two or three days. Out of 
respect for the dead, no work but 
what was absolutely necessary was 
done until the corpse was buried. 

The most interesting part in con- 
nection with the death of a person 
was the ““Wake.’’ The corpse was 
usually waked for two nights. Each 
evening at sunset, practically all the 
neighbors would go to the house 
where the corpse lay. Upon enter- 
ing the house each person had to 
touch the corpse—to fail to do 
this meant ill-luck. The wemen 
usually remained in the room with 
the corpse, while the men gathered 
in the kitchen. The women chatted 
about everything under the sun, to 
pass away the night, while the men 
told ghost stories. 

Many of these stories had been 
handed down by tradition, and, if 
our ancestors lacked in some things, 
they in a great measure made up 
for that lack by their wonderful 
imaginations. Headless men had 
been seen walking around; missing 
ships had been seen again and again 
under full sail with a crew of 
screaming men. By the time the 
ghost stories were exhausted there 
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was not a man in the crowd had 
courage enough to go home before 
daylight! 

But the climax of all village ex- 
citement came about every four 
years at ‘Lection’ time. Each set- 
tlement was divided into two par- 
ties—Liberal and Tory. 

A short time before the election 
was held, a schooner visited the 
settlement bringing a candidate for 
each of the parties. Glowing pro- 
mises were made of new wharves to 
be built, roads and bridges to be 
constructed. 

The people knew little about the 
candidate’s character or qualifica- 
tions. The thing that mattered was 
whether he was a Liberal or a 
Tory. A meeting was arranged in 
some fish store and then the fun 
began. The women knew from 
past experience that their men 
might be in a fight before they got 
home. It was, therefore, with 
some misgiving that Aunt Martha 
would put her arm around Liberal 
Uncle Pat and get his promise that 
he would ,not fight Tory Uncle 
Ned. 

Sad to relate, this promise was 
often, in the heat of an election 
meeting, broken. 

An amusing story is told of the 
visit to the settlement of a certain 
Mr. Smith, a Tory candidate. He 
had previously served in some lucra- 
tive post in the government. The 
Tories had been informed of his 

coming and bunting was very much 
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WORLD’S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
MEDICINAL 
COD LIVER OIL 


EXPORTED ALL OVER THE 
WORLD IN STEEL DRUMS 
AND TIN-LINED BARRELS 


ALSO LARGE PRODUCERS 
TANKED COD OIL 
INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 


Wire for Lowest Prices 


Newfoundland 


in evidence on their fish stores and 
boats. 


Mr. Smith went down on one of 
the wharves where a group of Lib- 
erals were in a heated discussion 
about politics. They did not know 
that the stranger was Mr. Smith, 
the Tory candidate. Mr. Smith in- 
quired of the men why all the flags 
were in evidence. 


One old chap, shifting a cud of 
tobacco from one jaw to the other 
said “‘Dem? Why dem’s fer that 
Tory feller that be a-visiting yer 
today. Dat’s the feller got the good 
times. Nothin’ to do and the best 
of ‘baccy to chaw!”’ 

Tension reached its highest 
point, however, on “‘Lection Day.”’ 
Quite a few men had provided 
themselves with fire water for the 
day. The voters went to the polls, 
cast their votes and then waited 
outside the poll debating and argu- 
ing. Every now and then groups 
could be seen going behind some 
house or store for a little ‘“‘whet”’ 
from the bottle. As the day wore 
on, tempers flared, and eventually 
the whole affair ended in a free- 
for-all fight and a half dozen men 
had to be carried home. Despite 
these quarrels the people were soon 
on good terms again until the next 
election when the quarrels were re- 
newed. 


Thus passed the good old days. 


Soon modern inventions and 
ways of living reached the com- 
munity and, today, such customs 
are no more. Yet we like to think 
of them, for they give us some idea 
of how those simple people lived, 
and remind us of customs we shall 
see no more. 
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Life on a trawler can be fun—according to Jennifer Job who, with her father, 
Hon. R. B. Job, (right), and a cousin from England, made a trip last summer. 


Girls on the Grand Banks 


by JENNIFER CARSON JOB 


MUST confess I was filled with 


some misgivings when a trip 
to the Grand Banks was first 
brought up. The trawlers are very 
small and such accommodation as 
there was would be slightly in- 
ferior to what I had been used to 
on the S.S. Nova Scotia! But my 
father and my cousin from Eng- 
land, Neeta Freeman-Atwood, were 
having none of my arguments and 
their enthusiasm soon won me 
over. After all, if the ship was 
good enough for Bing Crosby it 
should be good enough for me! 
(The Blue Foam and Blue Spray 
were originally built for him). 

Finally, ali arrangements were 
made. We were to sail on the 
Blue Foam under Captain Atch 
Thornhill, cue to leave St. John’s 
at midnight on the 20th of July. 

July 20th dawned, bringing 
with it ra:zn and wind which 
increased to a thirty-five per hour 
gale by the time we were due to 
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leave. But our beds were made 
and we had to lie on them, as the 
saying goes. 

Arriving on board, we were 
welcomed by the cook, Charles 
Parsons, and chief engineer Howell 
(the Captain having not yet come 
from shore) and were duly taken 
to see our cabins. I must say now, 
before I go any further, for the 
whole voyage we couldn't nave 
been more comfortable, nor could 
there be fcund anywhere more 
charming or more thoughtiul nests 
than Captain Thornhill and his 
crew. 


The cabin my cousin and I 
shared was smallish, but perfectly 
large enough to suit us One ot 
its greatest merits was that there 
was plenty of ventilation, with two 
port holes and two doors, which, 
providing it was not too rough, 
could be kept open all night. There 
were two bunks, upper and lower, 
and a built-in cupboard and draw- 
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‘Tis Autumn now in Newfoundland 
The trees are red and burnished gold 
The nights are starlit overhead 

The air is clean and brisk and cold. 


The smokes that rise from friendly 
hearths 

Like Benediction o'er the day 

The Howdy’s and the Smiles are good 

As home each worker wends his way. 


The masts of Vessels in the Bay 
Reach up to kiss the evening sky 
The Snipe, that native long-beaked 
bird, 


Autumn Evening in Newfoundland 


Shrills out its plaintive evening cry. 


And in the homes around the Bay 

The wood is stacked and books are 
read 

Pipes are smoked and yarns are spun 

And play-tired children safe in bed. 


These are the things—’twas said before 
“That knit me to that rugged strand” 
These are the things we miss the most 
When we're away from Newfoundland. 


—MINA ELLIOTT WHITE. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


ers to hold our clothes—not that 
we brought much as we wore 
‘jeans’ the whole of the trip! My 
father occupied the captain’s own 
cabin—the later having moved to 
the cabin of the first mate. 

We hadn't been aboard long 
when the captain arrived and, at 
approximately 12.15 a.m. in wind 
and heavy sea, we were on our 
way. 

The first day is a blank as far 
as my cousin Neeta and myseif are 
concerned. I am ashamed to say 
we were seasick, and anyway the 
ship was rolling too much for any- 
one to walk about comfortably. 
We had many visits from the cap- 
tain and the cook, both of whom 
iried to tempt us with all kinds of 
food. But at the mere mention 
of food we both turned a delicate 
shade of a vea—an.l they gave it 
up as a bad job! 

The nex: day the wind had 
dropped completely and, in its 
place, was briliant *sunshine which 
glittered down upon a bright blue 
sea. By the time we were awake, 
the ship had reach«d the Grand 


Banks and the crew, eager to get 
their haul, had already started 
fishing. 

Trawler fishing is fascinating 
to watch. As you probably know, 
all fishing from the trawlers is 
done by nets. Attached to the nets 
are two large wooden ‘doors’ 
which are used to keep open the 
mouth of the trawl (or large net) 
These doors are thrown overboard 
while the vessel steams ahead. The 
heavy weights keep the trawl on or 
near the bottom of the ocean and 
the fish, when entering the trawl. 
are driven to the far end, known 
as the “‘cod end.”” After dragging 
along the bottom for anything from 
thirty to sixty minutes, the vessel 
is stopped and the trawl hauled by 
winches to the ship's side. It is 
difficult to judge whether the 
catch has been a good one or not 
until the cod end appears. In the 
case of Rosefish, because of the 
‘pressure,’ it rises slowly to the 
surface and then suddenly bobs out 
of the sea. The fish are then 
gradually hauled on to the deck 
bagful by bagful. 
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Then The Nets Broke 


The catch that was taken on the 
first day of fishing was mostly 
flounder, with some cod. By early 
Monday morning we had reached 
the deeper water off the edge of 
the Bank and had started fishing 
for Rosefish. At this point our 
luck chose tc go against us. The 
chief engineer reported that he 
was having trouble with one of his 
pistons, and there was nothing for 
it but to substitute a new one. 
Naturally, fishing was out of the 
question for most of that day. 


The following morning, things 
were no betier. After one unsuc- 
cessful haul the two doors en- 
tangled themselves and it was ne- 
cessary to pull them in again and 
straighten them out. Next, some- 
thing went wrong with the steam 
whistle, and as if that had not been 
enough, the net itself broke and 
had to be mended. 


On Wednesday, however, our 
luck turned and we had a full 
day's successful fishing, with a 
catch of 130000 pounds. 


The Rosefish — or Bream or 
Ocean Perch as it is sometimes 
called—is interesting. Coral pink 
in color, it is a deepsea fish, and 
once it has been dragged to the 
surface, it cannot return to the 
bottom even if it escapes the net. 
Imagine how these fish looked in 
that blue sea with the sun shining 
on them ! To complete the picture 
there were many whales around us 
blowing great spouts of water n'gh 
into the air as they swam past the 
ship. Once we even saw a shark 
which quickly expelled any no- 
tions we had of swimming ! 
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Being in ihe fresm air so much 
we all managed to work up 
healthy appetites and responded 
promptly wnen cook announced 
from the gatley that meais were 
ready. The food semed wonderful 
to us and, more offen than not 
it was fresh fish carght that day. 


But there was even more to 
claim our interest than fishing 
and eating. The Blue Foam has a 
ship to shor: telephone, and listen- 
ing to Captain Thornhill make his 
calls to other trawlers or straight 
to St. Johns became an evening 
date. Afterwards, down in the 
galley, the cook, Charles Parsons, 
and my father were to be found 
deep in a game of cribbage—in 
deadly combat for the title ““Cham- 
pion of the Grand Bank:.”’ 


The last afternooi:; Angus Pope, 
the first matc, took us on a tour of 
all the places we had not yet seen 
—the engize room the men’s 
quarters, and even the fish hold 
where the fish were packed on ice 
to await unloading at the St. 
John's fish plant — cold but very 
interesting ! 


We approached tl:e Narrows at 
about eleven p.m. the same even- 
ing, but, as there wzs a thick fog, 
we waited uutil the next morning 
before entering the harbor. 

it was with great regret that we 
said goodbye to Captain Thorn- 
hill and his crew. For all three of 
us had a really wonderful trip. It 
was doubly interesting to know 
that we had seen their bad days as 
well as theic successful ones. 


And belive you me these men 
do work hard but there is always 


a jest on their lips and a time for 
fun ! 
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NN 
ESTABLISHED 1811 
ST. JOHN’S, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Wire or write 
“BOWRING, ST. JOHN’S” 
Telephone 3131 


BOWRING BROTHERS LIMITED 


Newrounptanp’s OLDEST 

and most progressive Department Store 
Special Mail Order division for out-of- 
town customers. 


Exrort INDUSTRIES DIVISION 
Specialists in Seal Skins, Furrier Skins, 
Seal Leathers, Seal and other Marine Oils, 
Hides. 


W noesate DISTRIBUTORS 

of Dry Goods, Hardware, Builders, Plumb- 
ing & Heating Supplies, Provisions and 
Groceries. 


AND INSURANCE 
Shipowners, Operators, Agents, Northern 
Charters. Agents for Lloyds of London. 
Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance. 
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IT’S AN ANNUAL AFFAIR, 


THIS 


Invasion of the Barrons 
by M. F. HARRINGTON 


EXT to the 24th of May 
. there is no time of the year 
which stirs up such elemental emo- 
tion in the breasts of Newfound 
landers (males predominantly) as 
the Ist of October. The 24th of 
May is the summons to all follow- 
ers of Izaak Walton, marking, as 
it does, the “‘official’’ opening of 
the summer trouting season. Oc- 
tober Ist is like a bugle horn to 
nimrods of all ages and sexes, »ro- 
claiming that the hunting season 
is underway. 

All over the island as that day 
dawns, car-loads of hunters with 
dogs and shot-guns, converge on 
the scrubby, rocky uplands known 
colloquially as ‘“The Barrens’’. As 
the dogs hit the trail their noses 
quivering for the scent, guns are at 
the ready, and eyes are peeled for 
the startling flight of a covey of 
partridge. 

Because partridge (the willow 
grouse) is the Royal Game, the 
piece de resistance, for shooters 
who have seen dreaming of the 
Ist of October, ever since the 2nd 
of October the year before. And 
they must be very happy to know 
that, on the basis of a survey made 
in 1950, partridge and other game 
are on the increase. 

This survey was made from the 
air by Chief Game Warden, Harry 
Walters, over some 475 of coun- 
try between the watersheds of the 
Gander and Exploits Rivers and the 
barren territory between Grand 
From 


Lake and Red Indian Lake 
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the air some 419 big game ani- 
mals were counted, 223 caribou, 
and 196 moose. It was estimated 
from this that there are now some 
41,000 caribou and moose on the 
Isiand. 

Furthermere, it was estimated 
that the partridge populat:on was 
definitely higher, that there was an 
increase in small game and birds 
generally on the Avalon Peninsula, 
where the percentage of hunters 
was also gre.ter; and that the rab- 
bit population is on the increase. 
The latter increase was due to the 
closed selling season in 13950 when 
rabbits could be caught but not 
killed or canned. 

The shooting seison for big 
game, caribou and moose, begins 
somewhat earlier than that for 
birds. Last year, from September 
to November, 633 licenses were 
issued to big game hunters, most 
of whom were successful. In 1949 
some 2000 animals were bagged”’ 
by residents and non-residents. Just 
before the season opened in 1950, 
stories were rife about a bull-moose 
which treed a _ berry-picker near 
Grand Bank for three hours, and 
a stag caribou seen among a herd 
of cows in Mount Pearl Park near 
St. John’s. Hunters agreed it was 
time for them to “‘dust off their 
shootin’ iroas.”’ 

There is a “Shooters’ Train’’ be- 
tore October Ist, just as there 1s a 
‘‘Trouters’ Train’’ on the eve of 
the 24th of May. There is no 
complaint tc be registered on that 
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score. Main gripe of shooters now- 
adays is the dropping of the whole 
holiday, which used to be almost 
as traditional as the 24th of May. 
The October holiday has now been 
shifted to Thanksgiving, throwing 
some peoples’ plans ‘‘out of kilter.”’ 
Some hunters wonder why they 
can't shoot on Sundays; they say 
the trouters trout on Sunday, and 
they have all summer, while the 
Nimrods have just about 1 month 
to get their bag of game-birds. 


Setter Versus Pointer 


That argument may be settled 
some day, but this one lik«ly never 
will: It has to do with the re- 
spective merits of dogs, namely, the 
Setter versus the pointer. At one 
time, they were about equal in 
their popularity, the shaggy setter 
and smooth, short-haired 
pointer. However, the shooting 
Season for game-birds many years 
ago was quite long, from Seprem- 
ber to the end of the year. 


In the lat: fall, the weather gets 
Very cold. Fonds ‘‘catch over’ on 
frosty nights, the marches are wet, 
and, on cola days, a freezing rain 
falls. The smooth short-haired 
pointer had no protection against 
the rigors of such weather, and 
Was gradually supp.anted by che 
Shaggy setter, with a fine mat of 
hair to turn aside the elements. 
Despite this, a few hunters still pre- 
fer the pointer, and there are sev- 
eral on the shooting grounds this 
year. But as to which is the best 
bird-dog, thet argument will go on 
forever ! 

The number of shooters out this 
year is probably near ten thousand. 


In 1950, nine thousand licenses 
were issued, and an additional two 
thousand printed and sent to out- 
iying districts, where they may or 
may not hove been “‘taken up.” 
The fee is one dollar per season, 
which is “‘dirt-cheap’’ when one 
considers what the shooter gets 
for it. 

Partridge is the Royal Game. it 
is true, but there are other game- 
birds, notably the biack duck, to 


be ‘wooed’’ within range of a 
“blind’’ concealing a marksman 
with a deadiy shotgun. Few who 


have gone on the “‘barrens’”’ in Oc- 
tober will ever get the feel of it out 
of their blood; the dog ‘‘standing 
on” a hidden covey of birds, the 
hunters tense; the sudden break of 
the partridge from cover; the crack 
of the gun, and a cloud of blue 
smoke melting into the bluer 2u- 
tumn air; the mug-up in the even- 
ing around a fire. And who can 
forget the fecl of a campfire in the 
cool, fall days—a thrill unknown 
to summer vicnickers. 

It’s an exciting time, the shoot- 
ing season. No wonder clerks and 
mechanics, businessmen and clerics, 
postpone their vactions to get on 
the “‘grounas’’ on October ist. 
While essent:ally a man’s game, a 
few women have taken up the 
sport, and one of the sensations of 
last year’s season was a young lad 
of St. John’s, 12-year-old Wallace 
MacDonald, who got three par- 
tridge in one shot on the Barrens 
between Trepassey and St. Mary’s 
Bay. With that kind of enthusiasm 
and skill, the ‘‘shooting season” 
will always be a drawing-card for 
local marksmen. 
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THESE Didn t Get Away! 


In sport fishing, it’s all over for 
another year but the shouting— 
and here, for the record, is the 
photographic evidence of some 
of the big ones of 1951 that 
didn’t get away. Shown below 
is the record 34 lb. 6 oz. salmon 
caught by Mr. W. J. Lundrigan 
(right) of Corner Brook in the 
Lower Humber near Shell Bird 
Island (opposite). Mr, Lundri- 
gan played this fish for 114 
hours. The distance from his 
home: miles. 
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Newfoundland salmon rivers, such as the Serpentine (below) 


drew compliments from Viscount Alexander recently, but 
American soldiers (right) found cod fishing had its moments 
too! Above, Mr. R. A. Baggott, Controller, A.N.D. Company. 
Grand Falls, and Mrs. Baggot display a 22-pound salmon taken 
by him from Steady Brook on the Lower Humber. 
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Last but not least we come to trout—and here we have what the 
proud fisherwoman who caught it (our own Adelaide Leitch) 
believes is the prize trout of the 1951 season. It measured 17 
inches and tipped the scales at 1 lb. 6 oz., and was caught on 
the Hodgewater Line. With an eye to future stories, Miss 
Leitch states that she will not accept any claims to bigger trout 
unless the photographic evidence is submitted with permission 
to publish. 
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Baby of the Month 


ail 


Some people prefer the Theory of Gravity for their leisure time read- 
ing; others prefer the sporting section, but young Carl David Tessier of 
Grand Bank has a strong leaning toward the comic section—and he was 
searching for it industriously (if without success) when his Dad, Fred 
Tessier, caught him in the act. Carl, two years old when the picture was 


taken, has since grown up a bit and now includes fishing among his Top 
Drawer interests. 


If you have a Baby-of-the-Month in your home—we want to know about 
it! Address your entry—either a clear, glossy print or the negative—to 


The Editor, Atlantic Guardian, 96 Water Street, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. (And don’t forget that a youthful Newfoundlander-Abroad is just 
as welcome in this space as an Islander-at-Hame!) 
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A Gentleman 
With Vision 


NGLAND had her Milton; the 
United States has its Helen 


Keller; and Newfoundland has her 
John Wesley Gillespie. True, he 
was born in Florenceville, New 
Brunswick, forty-seven years ago, 
and has moved about a good deal 
since then, but five and a half years 
in St. John’s, where his youngest 
child was born a few months ago, 
has given Wes Gillespie a claim on 
Newfoundland, and the island a 
claim on him. 

And he is a man any country or 
province would be proud to have 
as a citizen—a symbol of the in- 
tegrity of the human spirit when— 
struck by one of the cruellest blows 
that life can deal—loss of sight. A 
sliding accident on a wintry hill 
near Florenceville, left the seven- 
year-old boy with irreparable dam- 
age to his eyes, resulting in total 
blindness by his 21st birthday. 

He started his school career at 
the Florenceville Consolidate School 
serving Carleton County, but at 
the age of ten, with his eyesight 
failing, he was sent to Halifax. 
There, at the School for the Blind, 
he learned among other useful 
things, the technique of piano tun- 
ing and repair work. He graduated 
in 1924 and went to Woodstock, 
N.B., where his father, Rev. Have- 
lock P. Gillespie, a Methodist min- 
ister, was stationed. Wes Gillespie 
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A crusader in the cause of the biind, 
and a leader in Lionism, John Wesley 
Gillespie is a Newfoundlander-by-adop. 
tion, although he was born in New 
Brunswick. 

spent twelve years in this work, and 
built up a substantial business. 


And at the same time, he was 
making a considerable impression 
on people with whom he came in 
contact, and, in the fall of 1936, 
he was invited to accept a position 
as Field Secretary with the Mari- 
time Division of the Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind. His 
work consisted of making field sur- 
veys, following up known cases, 
and uncovering new cases of sight- 
less persons in need of help. Next, 
he was given the task of raising 
money and he organized the finan- 
cial campaigns in the three Mari- 
time Provinces. In this activity he 
carried on negotiations with the 
governments and municipalities, 
and succeeded so well on all levels 
that the Institute's income rose 
from twenty to eighty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 
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Mr. Gillespie's rise through the 
various branches of the service was 
rapid. Eventually he became Field 
Secretary for New Brunswick, and 
it was only another step to the same 
position for all the Maritime Prov- 
inces. He became Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Maritime Division, 
CNIB in 1944, and was transferred 
to Newfoundland in March, 1946, 
as superintendent. 

His career in Newfoundland has 
been an inspiring one, and, asso- 
ciated with his Newfoundland ac- 
tivities, is a red-letter event which 
is undoubtedly one of, if not the 
greatest of, his triumphs. This was 
his recent election as District Gov- 
ernor of District 41-C, (the Mari- 
time Provinces and Newfoundland) 
at the 22nd Annual Convention of 
Lions International held at Bangor, 
Maine. 

Wes Gillespie's connection with 
Lionism was established several 
years before he came to Newfound- 
land, when he joined the Club in 
St. John, New Brunswick, in 
1941. At the time, he was setting 
up a Recreation and Training Cen- 
tre for the Blind in that city. When 
he came to St. John’s in 1946, 
there was no Lions Club here, and 
Mr. Gillespie retained his connec- 
tion with the Lions by becoming a 
member at large. {n the meantime, 
he was doing his best to promote 
the cause of Lionism in Newfound- 
land, and Wes Gillespie's best is 
very good indeed. So much so 
that, by 1948, enough people were 
fired by his enthusiasm and zeal— 
to form clubs at St. John’s, Gander, 
Grand Falls, and Corner Brook. As 
yet, no one has disputed his right 
to be called ‘‘Father of Lionism’”’ in 


Newfoundland. 

Wes Gillespie, in his career as a 
Lion had already served on the 
Board of Directors of the St. John, 
N.B. Club, had been for two years 
Zone Chairman of District 41-B, 
and another two years as Deputy 
Governor of the same. Since the 
advent of the Lions to Newfound- 
land, he has served three terms as 
Deputy District Governor for Dis- 
trict 41-C (the Maritime Provinces 
and Newfoundland). He has also 
served two years as Canadian Rep- 
resentative on the International 
Board of Public Relations of Lions 
Clubs, made up of one member 
from each country. In this capacity 
he attended the Chicago Conference 
in 1944. With such a record, his 
newest honor was inevitable, and 
the climax of his career came at 
Bangor, Maine, in June past. 

One of the reasons for his amaz- 
ing career in the service of Lionism 
is his belief in the efficacy of the 
Service Club movement, and the 
fact that his chief interest in life 
is humanity, human beings, and the 
betterment of the community in 
general. This sympathetic under- 
standing is at the root of his whole 
career in the Institute for the Blind, 
and he considers the honors that 
have fallen to him in Lionism, as 
much a tribute to the Institute's 
work as to himself. As another 
writer has said of him, ‘‘It proves 
what he has long argued—that a 
blind person, given the proper edu- 
cation, can take his position in 
society; that the loss of sight does 
not debar him from living a nor- 
mal life in a normal society. ” 
This belief is forcibly borne out in 
Mr. Gillespie’s own life-story, and 
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the cause to which he has dedicated 
his life, the effort to prevent blind- 
ness from being a handicap to nor- 
mal living, has been given its big- 
gest boost, he asserts, by a great in- 
ternational organization putting 
such faith ‘‘in a sightless man.” 


Since he became Superintendent 
of the Blind Institute in St. John’s, 
Wes Gillespie has carried on the 
work to which he is devoted. The 
factory for making brooms and 
mattresses has been moved into 
larger quarters in the former 
R.C.N. Cafeteria Building on 
George Street, and administrative 
and other offices established in the 
renovated portion of the Institute's 
Building on the corner of Military 
Road and Gower Street. A fine 
Recreation and Training Centre 1s 
now located in the same building. 
Wes Gillespie has tried to extend 
the Institute’s work and influence 
in Newfoundland, and recently the 
Seamen's Institute in Corner Brook 
was acquired, and another Recrea- 
tion and Training Centre estab- 
lished there for the West Coast and 


Labrador areas. In the course of 
his work, the Superintendent has 
travelled about Newfoundland, and 
become more familiar with it than 
many Newfoundlanders! 


That is typical of Wes Gillespie 
and an indication of why, in spite 
of his handicap, he has gone so far 
in his field. Wood-working and 
cabinet-making are his hobbies, and 
he has a keen interest in sport 
though unable to take part in base- 
ball, skating, bowling, or hockey 
games which he likes. Naturally 
he is enthusiastic about the new St. 
John’s Stadium sponsored by the 
Lions, and has given much of his 
time in an advisory capacity. He is 
also a member of the St. John's 
Playground Association. 


He is married to Mary Willa 
Reid of Newcastle, N.B., and has 
three children, Margaret, David and 
Janet, who was born in St. John's. 

A man with a soft voice and a> 
thoughtful face, he is at ease with 
those he meets, and his whole per- 
sonality reflects a peace and gentle 
harmony. 


@ Importers of Dry 
Goods. Hardware 
Provisions. Fishery 
Salt, Coal, etc 


FISHERMEN’S UNION TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED 
Head Office and Distributing Depot at Port Union Newfoundland 


Incorporated in 1911. 
North-East coast from Port Rexton to LaScie 


— Branches along the 


@ j|€Exporters of Salted 
Hard Dried and Labrador 
Cure Codfish, Pickled Sal- 
mon and Herring. Berries. 
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SALT CODFISH 
FROM ALL OVER 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
SHIPPED TO 

ALL PARTS 

OF THE WORLD 


Salt Importers 

Ships Brokers 
Commission Merchants 
Marine Insurance Agents 


Nfld. Agents for 
Turk’s Island Salt 


John’s, Newfoundland 


Produced by Job Bros. and Co., 
Ltd., one of the oldest firms in 
Newfoundland. Hubay quick 
frozen fillets are becoming more 
and more well-known in North 
America. Newfoundland fis h 
caught in the crystal-clear waters 
of the North Atlantic, packed 
and frozen by the quick-freeze 
method is indeed Seafood par 
excellence. 


FILLET OF HADD 
Processed by 
ROTHERS 


% CO. UMITED 


JOB BROTHERS 


and Company Ltd. 
St. John’s 
Established in 1780 
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@ Private Problem 
@ The Underground 
@ Charity With a Heart 
@ On the Map 


@ Apt Answer 


Private Problem — No one can say that discipline doesn’t “take” on the 
youngsters of the Church Lads Brigade. 

One young private found himself in a bit of a jam one day when, on rigid 
sentry duty, he sighted his ever-loving mother bearing down on him from star- 
board. Remembering orders, he gulped once and put the required question, 
“Madam, have you any boys in this Camp?” He then added in a hoarse whisper, 
“For heaven’s sake — don’t kiss me, Mother !” 

The Underground — Newfoundland’s mining industry is getting set for the 
biggest wave of exploration ever to hit the country—or so says The Northern 
Miner, bible of the geologist, which recently devoted nearly a whole issue to 
the Tenth Province, 

“Not since the boom of 1927—28 have the province’s mineral resources 
attracted the attention that is now being focussed on them,” reports The 
Miner. 

e 

Charity With a Heart — Half way between the towns of Bonavista and Port 
Union there is a small stand of timber called the “Fishermen’s Droke”—and 
thereby hangs a tale of practical social service. 

Any Bonavista fisherman who is sick or injured is permitted to cut kindling 
in this timber stand. All others must take their carts or their trucks and go 
miles into the country before they can find their fuel wood. 

On The Map — Dozens of people in 16 different States of the Union want 
to know where they can get copies of the July Fortl Times Magazine—simply 
because it features four paintings of Newfoundland and Labrador by one of 
America’s top flight artists, Paul Sample. 

Meanwhile, the Tourist Development Bureau that made arrangments for 
the artist’s tour, is still answering queries. 

Apt Answer — It was just at the time when Newfoundland’s younger fry 
were breaking out in a rash of new leather jackets. And that day, in a St. John’s 
school, the lesson concerned Joseph and his coat of many colors. 

“Now,” said the teacher, conscious of a lesson well-taught, “can you tell me 
why Joseph's brothers were jealous of him?” 

Up shot a hand. “I know!” said the young Newfoundlander eagerly. “It 
was because his fath.r bought him a new windbreaker!” 
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A Short Story 
by MURIEL SAINT McKAY 


ASY does it!”’ 


Ernie pushed hard against the 
bow of the small boat that lay half 
aground in the low tide. 

“‘Heave her around more to the 
win'ard, me b’y” 
He paused to grin at the speaker, 
a slight figure in borrowed oil- 
skins. She looked ill at ease in the 
_ unfamiliar setting and her eyes, in- 
_ distinct in the dim light, seemed 
lost and frightened. She was game, 
_ though. He had to admit that. 
_ How many city bred women, he 
_ wondered, would have the courage 
- to face an alien fishing trip at 4:30 
_ in the morning. Yes, she was game, 
only not enough — not quite 
_ enough. He pulled himself back to 
- earth with a jerk. 
: “Pretty good on the dialect, 
matey. For a poor mainlander 
' you're not doing too badly at all. 
_ When you've jigged your first cod- 
_ fish you'll be a properly initiated 
Newfoundlander. An honor, my 
dear —a rare honor. Yours for 
_ having married a son of the sea!”’ 
A wavering smile rewarded his 
banter. He braced his shoulder 
against the boat and pushed again. 
_ The boat moved out, rasping fin- 
gers of sand moving along its bot- 
tom, and he swung himself in with 
the deftness born of years of early 
practice. The noise of the motor 


ERNIE HAD A LOT TO LEARN ABOUT... 


The Way of the Sea 


shattered the stillness for a moment, 
and then became a throbbing part 
of the pattern. 


The sea was ominously calm ex- 
cept at the shoreline; like a great 
haunched animal whose tail moved 


in endless uneasiness. The boat 
moved out of the harbor and was 
cradled in a cloak of early morning 
mists and oily sea—a strange gray 
world that had no beginning and 
no end. 

you cold, darling?’ Ernie 
found her hand among the folds 
of the oilskins and held it. 

“Not really—only from the in- 
side. It was fun having you talk 
about this, and I used to draw up 
a picture of it for myself. But the 
picture is different from the real 
thing, and I can’t fit into it some- 
how!” 

“IT know. It's queer, though. 
The sea was so much a part of me 
that I was forever lonely for it— 
like feeling my collar button was 
missing. The whole ten years I 
spent away just seemed to lead up 
to this. And coming back was like 
—well, sort of like being fulfilled. 
I know it sounds crazy. But it’s 
like something that’s woven itself 
around me and I can't do anything 
about it.” 

curse it must be, then,’ said 
Barbara, and an edge of bitterness 
was in her voice. 

“Aye, perhaps.” 

They were silent, while the boat 
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skimmed on towards the fishing 
grounds. This was his last chance, 
Ernie knew. It was either win or 
lose now, and the odds were against 
him. Upon analysis it was absurd 
to think that the mere act of par- 
ticipating in the age-old custom of 
jigging codfish would endear her 
to the people and the traditions of 
the island for which he carried a 
flaming torch. And yet that was 
precisely why he'd planned the trip. 
He denounced himself for a senti- 
mental fool. 

He'd always wanted to come 
back, and ever since he'd been mar- 
ried three years ago he'd talked to 
her about it. When his second book 
had sold he’d felt himself estab- 
lished—justified in returning. He'd 
felt he could write better there than 
anywhere else, anyway. He hadn't 
thought of it very much from her 
viewpoint. She'd seemed willing 
enough. He had to hand it to 
her—she'd tried. But he could still 
see her look of dismay when she 
had caught her first glimpse of the 
little island village that had been 
his boyhood home. It was almost 
six months ago now. Viewing it 
with objective eyes he couldn't 
blame her for her dismay—not 
when he thought of the glamor 
he'd dressed it in beforehand. 

The gods hadn't been kind to 
him from the start. He'd planned 
to sweep her off her feet with the 
magnificent view of the Humber 
Valley, but it had poured rain and 
they had to sit cooped up in the 
slow moving train while he tried 
to tell her what it should be like. 

He'd been prepared for her pos- 
sible objections to the old home. 
His parents had died five years be- 
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fore and it had a desolate appear- 
ance besides its traditional incon- 
veniences. 


Then, two days ago, she had put 
her cards on the table. They had 
had a week of fog—a solid week. 
The old house wallowed in it and 
was lost, and it crept into the 
rooms, too, like a silent, ghostly 
wraith. She had come to him as 
he'd sat by the window in the old, 
low-ceilinged parlor. He felt he 
knew what she wanted to say be- 
fore she spoke, and he wanted to 
close his eyes; to bury his head in 
the sand; to do anything to escape 
the inevitable words she would 
speak. But he'd sat there quietly, 
even stoically. 


“T can’t take it much longer, 
Ernie,” she said. ‘‘I feel the fog 
deep in my lungs and I can't 
breathe freely. And the noise of 
the sea—oh, Ernie, it sounds like 
the cry of a lost soul to me!” 

‘As bad as that, Barbara?’ He 
was shocked at the depth of her 
feeling. 

“Worse than I can_ explain, 
Ernie.” 


“You want to leave then, dar- 
ling?’’ He fried to make it easier for 


her. 


“Yes. I'm sorry. I've tried. 
I've honestly tried and I don't want 
to take you from it. I understand 
a little of what it means to you, but 
I can’t feel anything but its drab- 
ness, and work and fog. It stifles 
me! Perhaps I’m not big enough, or 
mature enough—I don't know. 
But there's no challenge for me 
here, nothing to make me give my- 
self, and I'm too much of an in- 
dividual to stay just for your sake.” 
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In the same instant, Ernie and Barbara were struggling through the water, 
fighting the undertow, grasping, slipping . . 


“There's no happiness if one is 
at war with oneself, darling,’’ he 
replied. But he thought about 
what she'd said about the chal- 
lenge. To him the sea and the fog 
sent the blood flowing faster 
through his veins. It was then 
he'd thought of the fishing trip. 
It had seemed a good idea at the 
time. 

They reached the fishing 
grounds, and Ernie slipped over the 
anchor, and set their lines. The 
fog settled closer, shrouding itself 
around, them. 

“You know, if we were good, 
self-respecting Sabbath-day keep- 
ers we wouldn't be here,’’ Ernie 
said. “Six days a week this place 
is black with boats .. .”’ A fish 
jerked his line and he was lost in 
the excitement of pulling in a big 
cod. 

Suddenly they realized the sea 


clambering up the rocks. . . . 


was no longer calm. It was stirring 
and shaking itself, and the boat 
trembled in its embrace. Ernie was 
shocked into awareness of it, and 
realized in the same instant that 
the fog was impenetrable. 

“Looks like a Newfie squall, 
Barbara. Better haul in your line 
and we'll make for home.”’ He tried 
to keep the alarm out of his voice. 

He pulled up the anchor and 
coiled the rope hurriedly. He 
peered grimly into the enveloping 
blankness and trusted to his in- 
stinct to guide him right. The boat 
sped through the now turbulent 
waters, splitting and tossing in sea 
spray. Ernie's thoughts were a 
chaos of self-reproach. 

“This is the pay-off,” he told 
himself scathingly. ‘“Ten_ years 
away and I can't read weather 
signs. I must have been mad to 
start off on a fog-bitten morning 
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in a cockle-shell of a boat."’ He} 
strained his ears for the sound of 
the breakers that would tell him 
he was nearing the shore. The 
churning waters around him filled 
his ears, momentarily drowning 
even the voice of his own agonized 


self-condemnation. Then the fog 
lifted briefly for a moment. He 
recognized the jagged cliffs and 
knew his direction was right. He 
felt a bit more secure, and blessed 


the brief respite. 


“It's serious, isn’t it?’’ Barbara's 
voice came to him above the noise 
of the storm. 

“IT hope not, darling.’ He tried 
to wrap the words in reassurance 
for her. He wanted to speak again 
but the wind tore the words from 
him before they were formed and 
he gave up the effort. If harm 
should come to her because of his 
carelessness . . . 

He judged himself in the harbor 
and cut off the engine so that he 
might hear better. It happened 
then, without warning or preamble. 
The boat grated for a moment, 
trembled violently and lurched over 
on its side. In the same instant 
Ernie and Barbara were struggling 
through the water, fighting the un- 
dertow, grasping, slipping, then 
triumphantly clambering up the 
rocks to the beach. 

They stood in the safety of the 
cliff's edge, breathless and shaken. 
Ernie slumper heavily against its 
rough granite surface. The jutting 
edges gave him physical pain, but 
so great was the pain inside him 
that he did not notice it. He was 
thankful to have escaped—over- 
whelmingly so. But, for Barbara's 
sake now there must be a final fare- 
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well to the rocks and sea and fog. 
Defeat welled up in him, and he 
trembled with the bitter frustration 
of it. He fought for control. 

“Well,”” he said at last, ‘that’s 
that, Barbara. We still have a life 
ahead of us, in spite of my stupid- 
ity. And I shan’t plague you with 
my sea-longings again. I swear 
there won't even be a remnant of 
sea-weed in my hair. I'll be the 
best city slicker you ever saw.”’ 

She was standing slightly away 
from him, staring out into the 
grayness. A sea-gull swooped low, 
its cry cutting in above the noise 
of the sea. She raised her face to 
watch it and Ernie caught his 
breath. 


She was dripping with cold sea 
water, and her hair, like wet clay, 
was plastered over her head; but 
her eyes were radiant, and her face 
glowed like someone who _ has 
played a hard tournament— and 
won. 


“‘T understand now, Ernie,”’ she ~ 


cried. we'll stay!” 


mean to say you want to 
stay after this ——- because of the © 


storm?"’ Ernie gestured helplessly. 


“Oh, no, not the storm—you, 7 


Ernie. Because of the way you 
fought the sea and the fog—the 
way we both fought it—and won: 
It's a good feeling—good and rich 
and intoxicating. Besides, darling, 
I haven't caught that codfish yet.” 


She came to his arms then, and = 
he kissed her gently and tasted the © 


salt where her tears and the sea had 
mingled. And he felt humble be- 
fore the revelation of this miracle— 
the way of the sea with a woman's 
heart. 
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land at the Exhibitton and 


UCKED into an eight-foot 


square of space at this year’s 
Canadian National Exhibition in 
Toronto and hemmed in by a 
patented device for cleaning silver, 
a booth spraying perfume on all 
comers, and Kate Aitken’s fashion 
show, was a display as fresh and 
invigorating as a salt breeze wafted 
in from the St. Anthony coast. It 
was the Grenfell Mission exhibit. 
This was the first year that the 
Toronto branch of the Grenfell 
Mission had attempted to sell the 
wares of Labrador and Newfound- 
their 


_ only regret was—they didn’t have 
» enough space and they didn’t have 


enough wares. 
Curious crowds were drawn by 


_ the word “‘Labrador’’ as if by a 
' magnet. They came to see, stopped 


exclaimed one woman. 


to argue, and stayed to buy. 

“But this work is beautiful !”’ 
“Do you 
buy it from professionals in Que- 
bec and sell it for the benefit of the 
people in Newfoundland and La- 


brador?"! It took considerable per- 
: suasion to convince her that the 


_ hand-made articles were the work 
_ of Newfoundlanders and had been 
_ done right in their own kitchens on 


blustery winter nights. 

“IT didn’t realize they did such 
exquisite work,’’ murmured an- 
other woman, gazing longingly at 


‘the booth’s most expensive item— 
-a 40” x 65” hooked mat in muted 
“browns and blues, showing three 


ducks flying southward over lake 
and marsh. It sold for $45—and 
Torontonians seemed to consider 
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Putftins at the **Ex.” 


by MELBA LENT 


Grenfell-made articles made an at- 
tractive display booth this year at the 


Canadian National Exhibition 
Toronto—and they drew crowds! 


it unusually reasonable for such 
fine work. 

It was hooked mats such as 
these, which range: from four 
inches square up to the five-foot 
rug, which proved most popular. 
Grenfell jackets with attached, fur- 
edged hoods, and Grenfell mitts 
with zippered backs caused con- 
siderable con:ment. Painted scenes 
of Newfoundland and Labraaor, 
assembled as “‘Hasty-Notes’’ also 
proved popular. Sir Wilfred Gren- 
fell used to design many of these 
cards, but now, only a few are 
designed by Newfoundlanders and 
people connected with the Mission 
and outside talent has to be im- 
ported for the rest 

Theme of the Exhibition dis- 
play was Labrador. On the wall 
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were maps of New‘oundland and 
Labrador and water color pictures 
showing typical scenes. The 
hooked rugs stressed the colorful 
puffin, sails, blossoms of the 
bakeapple. and crackerberry, and 
dog teams with kometiks. Deii- 
cate work in walrus tusks used the 
same themes and there were bas- 


kets of sweetgrass, handwoven bags — 
and double-knit mitts in Fairisle ~ 


designs. 

The response this year at “‘the 
Ex’’ was so overwhelming that 
plans for the futuie already are 
beginning to develop. The Mis- 
sion had two booths for display 
only at the Exhibition two years 
ago: one under the auspices of the 
Mission to publicize its work and 
the other, put on by the Canadian 
National Railways, to honor New- 
foundland as Canada’s tenth prov- 
ince. Last year, the resources of 


the Yoronto branch of the Mis- 
sion, a group of 20 enthusiastic 
volunteer workers (cight of them 
Newfoundlanders), were concen- 
trated on a display and sale at Casa 
Loma, Toronto’s_ million-doilar 
castle which nobody wants. That 
sale was a big success, but noth- 
ing to equa! this year’s triumph. 

The booth was manned entire- 
ly by these volunteers, working in 
shifts, and they were kept just as 
busy answering questions about 
Newfoundland and Labrador as 
they were selling the handicrafts. 

They were so beseiged by eager 
visitors that they also can out of 
literature on Newfoundland and 
the Grenfell Mission. But they feel 
that they dic a great deal to help 
introduce Newfoundland to the 
rest of Canada as a <raft-conscicus’ 
country whose work stands with 
the rest. 


T. & M. WINTER, LTD. 
Wholesale Provisions, St. John’s 


NEWFOUNDLAND AGENTS: 
Standard Brands, Limited, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd, 
Guardian Assurance Co., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1878 


Cordage, White and 
Tarred Banking Cables, 
Hemp and Commercial 
Bolt Rope, White and 
Tarred Cotton Lines 


THE COLONIAL CORDAGE CO., LIMITED 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 


Established 1882 


Cotton Seine, Twine, 
Herring Nets and Netting, 
Wrapping Twines, 
Oakum, Cutch. 

Wholesale only. 
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CTOBER is Harvest Thanks- 


giving month. 

The little church on the hiil or 
back in the valley is festively de- 
corated for ene Sunday during this 
season of the year. 

The largest pumpkin, the ieafi- 
est heads of cabbage, the best of 
carrots, turni~s, potatoes and other 
garden crops are laid on the ros- 
trum and pulpit of the village 
church, and with spiashes of color 
’ the scarlet maple and the crimson 
’ dog berries add their own artistry 

»to the display. 

' In front of the rostrum is a 

table laden with the fruits of the 

‘soil and the products of the sea. 

“No Newfoundland Thanksgiving 

“scene is complete without the all- 

important fish. 

After the Thanksgiving secv:ce 
| ‘comes the night of the Thanks- 
“giving supper, usually heid in the 
‘village schoo! house or society hall. 
The best attended social event of 
‘the season, it is the one which 
brings in most revenue to meet the 
‘needs of the village church. 

; There ‘is a supper of steaming 
hot cabbage, pork and salt meat, 


“Harvest Festival” 


by DON W. S. RYAN 


potatoes, carrots turnips, with 
plenty of vinegared beet piled high 
in large bowls in the middle of the 
tables. When supper is through, 
then comes the auctioning hour 
when the highest bidder takes the 
bride cake, the hand-grips of vege- 
tables, the bottles of preserves, the 
bowls of fruit, the baskets of eggs. 
and the pots of flowers. The har- 
vest social is the big event of the 
season—and the community goes 
all out. 


Here in this country, the season 
has not the traditional flavor that 
is characteristic of our other festiv- 
ities. Thanksgiving is a modern 
custom that has been introduced 
to a good many communities dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century. 
But it now country-wide. 


And so, as the crops are har- 
vested this month, the biggest and 
the best vegriables are carefully re- 
served for the Thanksgiving table 
in the village church. 

“That's how it should be,’ as 
a veteran villager said. ‘ That's the 
spirit of Thanksgiving— he big- 
gest and the best—whatever that 
biggest and that best mer be |” 


| ST. JOHN’S 
| Representing in Newfoundland 


SHERWIN -WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 


A full line of the best quality paints, varnishes, 
and all associated products 
WRITE US FOR PRICES AND COLOR CARDS | 
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HE cooks of the coast — 


whether the families of Gren- 
fell men, missionaries’ wives, or 
mission teachers —- throw away 
their cook books once they arrive 
in Labrador. 

There is no use keeping them 
because, to date, no one has 
thought to bring out a text on how 
to make “‘roast ribs of bear,’ or 
“stewed seal with mushrooms’ or 
“eider duck egg omelette’’ or even 
“stuffed Canada Goose.”’ 

While Newfoundlanders in St. 
John’s are thinking mouth-water- 
ing thoughts about a dinner of 
wild game—a side of venison, per- 
haps, or a brace of wild ducks— 
the people of the Labrador are 
waxing equally eloquent over plain, 
ordinary roast beef. 

With no corner grocery, Labra- 
dor shopping must be done long- 
range in St. John’s and brought up 
the coast once in two weeks—sum- 
mer only. Staples like flour, sugar, 
butter or margarine and tinned 
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Where They 
Throw Away 
The Modern 


Cook Book 
by ADELAIDE LEITCH 


goods are ordered in quantity but, 
without the contributions of the 
coast, meals would be uninteresting 
indeed. And, while the menu of 
the north has only a nodding ac- 
quaintance with the menu of the 
south, the people of the Labrador, 
nevertheless, eat very well. The 
more ingenious they are, the bet- 
ter they eat, for Labrador meals are 
caught in the sea, shot from the air, 
or snared among the rocks. 

Top-ranking favorite is Labra- 
dor smoked trout, either complete- 
ly smokéd, and then pared off in 
paper-thin shavings, or semi- 
smoked and well fried. 

On the northbound Kyle that? 
services the Labrador coast, visitors 
think themselves lucky indeed when 
the coast contributes to the menu! 
The ship's refrigerator keeps sup- 
plies fresh—and the visitors them- 
selves have, on occasion, turned in 
and helped clean cod, tongues when 
cook Ira Yates was about to fry 
this delicacy for supper! 
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Mainstay of the Labrador diet 
is fish—primarily the cod, but also 
salmon, trout and caplin. Far from 
being delivered fresh from a super 
market, these fish are caught in 
water well chilled by the Labrador 
ice bergs. (And bits chipped off 
those same ice bergs may also be 
used to make a home ice-cream 
freezer for Labrador youngsters 
without a corner soda fountain! ) 
Fresh meat includes both bear and 
seal—and the skins are used later 
for rugs. Canada geese, deer, rab- 
bits, guillemots and other sea birds 
also find their way into the coastal 
cooking pot—well garnished with 
mushrooms or even an onion from 
the carefully tended garden. 

Side dishes and garnishings are 
either picked in the Labrador gar- 
dens or gathered on Labrador hills 
—bakeapples, blueberries, raspber- 
ries and blackberries. 


A large cod—such as the “blower” 
(above)—will provide many meals on 
the Labrador, but smaller fish are 
The bear and seal, meals- 
in-the-making (below) were captured 
at Hopedale. 


sweeter! 
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Fresh produce is a boon to Labrador 


hospitals—and Dr. C. H. Forsythe of 
the Cartwright Grenfell Mission 
(above) tends his greenhouse plants 
with care. Below, the familiar “pipses” 
dry above an Eskimo house at Nain. 
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Because of the uncertainty ‘of 
Labrador weather, and killing frosts 
that may come even after the be- 
ginning of summer, garden produce 
is started first in small greenhouses 
or cold frames. The Eskimos have 
their own methods of food preser- 
vation, and a bright orange string 
of ‘‘pipsies’’—fillets of trout and 
salmon—drying above an Eskimo 
roof is a common sight along the 
Labrador. The Eskimo will eat 
anything from a snow bunting to 
a porcupine or polar bear—but his 
cooking habits differ drastically 
from those of the white population. 
Often he puts his seal bones to sim- 
mer on the back of the stove—and 
serves the same bones over and over 
until they are picked clean. 

On the Labrador, there are many 
and varied answers to the all-im- 
portant question: 


“What's cooking?” 
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Our years of Experience 
assure you a Prescription 
Service Second to None. 


| We use only the Finest Drugs 


Compounded by Experts 


T.McMurdo 


& CO., LTD. 
| P. O. Box 783, St. John’s. 


CANADA'S FINEST 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Under Sail 


SAILS AND WHALES by Cap- 
tain H. A. Chippendale (Thomas 
Allen Limited. $4.50). 


It was the sight of a modern 
English whaling ship sailing into 
harbor that prompted Captain 
Chippendale to write down his own 
experiences in the old time whal- 
ing days, and his eye-witness ac- 
counts in this book are as exciting 
as the business itself. While his 
adventures as a whaler were pri- 
marily in the Antarctic and South 
Pacific, many a Newfoundlander 
will find something familiar in the 
sudden shout of “Thar she blows!” 

With the outbreak of World 
War I, Captain Chippendale de- 
serted whaling for the Canadian 
Navy—later transferring back to 
his own country and the American 
service. In the Second World War, 
on March 28, 1944, he found him- 
selg assigned to the F.P. 13, a large 
sea-going tug to be delivered to St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. ‘‘Lucky 
F. P. 13” he called her, and the 
chapter devoted to the Newfound- 
land trip, across submarine-infested 
Cabot Strait, makes pretty exciting 
reading even for. post-war days. It 
was shortly after he arrived safely 
—after dodging a surfacing sub— 
that the Canadian frigate Fairfield 
was torpedoed off Cape Race. 

He had some flattering things to 
say about the courtesy of the shop- 
keepers of St. John’s—and a re- 
mark or two about the leisurely 
meandering of the ‘Newfie ex- 
press’’ en route to Port aux Basques 
and home. —A.L. 
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Bookshelf 


@ The Story of Grand 
Falls and the A.N.D. 
Co. 48 
pages beautifully 


in Pictures. 


NEWFOU RDLAND # 


printed in two colors. 


$1 per Copy 


@ THE MONARCH OF THE GRUMP and Other Newfound- 
| land Verse by A. C. Wornell. A Book of Delightful 
Poems and Ballads. Just off the Press. 50c. per Copy. 


Coming Soon 


© Album of Avalon 


A Handsome Pictorial 


Souvenir of Newfoundland’s : 
Avalon Peninsula. : : : $1 per Copy. ' 


Published by 


Guardian Associates Limited 


96 Water Street 1500 St. Catherine St. W., 
St. John’s, Nfld. Montreal, P.Q. 
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A. G. FLASHBACK 


TROPICAL hurricane is a 
fearsome thing; the typhoon, 


as portrayed by the great Joseph 
Conrad in his novel ““T'yphoon”’ is 
something to try men’s souls but the 
wild “northeasters’’ that rage peri- 
odically against the shores of New- 
foundland and Labrador are an ex- 
perience that most people do not 
wish to go through a second time 

Such an experience was the great 
October gale of 1885, which was 
felt severely on the northeast coast 
of Newfoundland, and fell with 
devastating and freakish violence 
on the coast of Labrador. It wa. 
the end of the Labrador fishing 
season, and most of the Newfound- 
land vessels were about ready to 
start for home, loaded with tish 
and fishermen, and their families. 
Scores of vessels of from sixty to 
one hundred and fifty tons were on 
the coast, and, since the law al- 
lowed one person per ton, the 
transient population of the Labra- 
dor coast in 1885 must have been 
in the thousands. 

The gale started on Sunday 
morning, October 11th, about 6 
a.m. A very brief, and totally in- 
adequate summary of the rampage 
of Nature is found in the log of 
the S.S. Panther, one of the old- 
time sealers and whalers, that year 
serving the Labrador coast fisher- 
men. Her log begins at Mannox 
Island, at noon Sunday : ‘Gale in- 
creasing; 6 p.m., still increasing. 
all steam up; midnight, a heavy 
squall started anchors, ship drove 
ashore. Monday — heavy north- 


The Great October Gale 


north-east gale with thick snow.” 
(No entry for Tuesday). ““Wed- 
nesday —- Weather better. floated 
ship; losses in neighborhood — 
brigs Rolling Wave and Emma, 
also Mariana and topsail schooner 
Guiding Star (which was fish- 
laden; she was afterwards floated). 
Friday—Embarked seventy people 
from Rolling Wave and fifty from 
Emma. Saturday—Embarked crew 
of Scylia, thirty people. Sunday at 
Cape Harrison; five vessels lost 
here, but no lives; embarked a 
number of people. Mcnday— 
Spoke to mail steamer; she reports 
seventy vessels lost to the south of 
us, and over forty tives at White 
Bears; twenty more at Black Island 
and others at Domino. As we had 
over four hundred people on board, 
we did not call elsewhere before 
Battle Harbor . . . reached Bay 
Roberts, October 24th. 
There was no telegraphic com- 
munication petween Newfoundland 
and Labrador, so that the Panther 
brought the first news of the dis- 
aster, and relief ships were sent at 
once. However, only for the Eng- 
lish schooners which were on the 
coast about io sail home with their 
fish cargoes, the death-to!ll would 
have been much higher. When the 
relief ships reached Labrador, they 
found that the English captains at 
the sacrifice of their voyage, had 
devoted themselves to relieving star- 
vation and destitution by bringing 
supplies from places less hard-hit, 
and bring survivors back to their 
homes in Newfoundland. Even so, 
the list of deaths and destruction 
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You'll find more 
to choose from at 


AYRE & SONS, LTD. ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND. 
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was a long one: eighty-nine ves- 
sels and seventy people lost. 

The details when filled in are 
most harrowing and graphic, as in 
the case of the Release. The women 
and childrer were down in the 
holds, on top of the fish and their 
belongings, which was the way they 
travelled to Labrador and _ back. 
They could see the water rising 
around them, but there was noth- 
ing anyone could do. Early Mon- 
day morning the chains parted and 
the Release went into the cliffs. 
Over half the people on board were 
lost. 

At Ragged Islands, the seas car- 
ried away fishing premises that nad 
been there for two decades, the 
spray going clean over the islands 
on the roaring wind. [Frost and 
snow added to the hardships of the 
people huddiing in houses. At In- 
dian Tickle, only one vessel, the 


Anastatia of Bay Roberts, stood to 
her anchors. All the othcrs were 
swept away, though no lives were 
lost. English schooners from Run- 
corn and Brixham were lost at 
Black Islana. At Batteau, the 
Fanny Greu, with sixty persons, 
started to drive to sea, and Captain 
Bates of the Elizabeth McLea, stiil 
holding to her anchors, thr-w some 
lines aboard to hold her. Both ves- 
sels began to drag, from wind- 
pressure on masts and rigging. At 
once, Captain Bates ordered his 
masts cut out, and iold the captain 
of the Fanny Grey io do the sane. 
This was done and both snips were 
saved without the loss of a single 
life. 

Those who experiemed it and 
survived, never forgot the great 
October gale that’ caused such 


havoc on ihe Labrador coast in 
1885. 


Our staff of experienced 


Designers, Engravers and 
Lithographers will gladly 
relieve you of all worry. 


Forget your 


ADVERTISING 
WORRIES. 


Relax 


BEFORE you feel the 
next headache coming on 
give us acall. Our medi- 
cine chest of “know-how”’ 
contains many remedies 
and sure cures. 


EASTERN PHOTO ENGRAVERS LTD. 


5S0BUCKINGHAM STREET-- HALIFAX -- NOVA SCOTIA 
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CRAWLING, creeping, crav- 


en creature am I. The lowest 
form of Newfoundlander to be 
found clinging to a snail’s belly. 
That’ me . 
I have sinned. Oh, how I have 
dragged my proud country’s fame 
to the most degrading ruin. 


“My wicked youth, ah how it 
gives me pain! 

But let me tell the awful truth; 
my agony explain.” 


Way back in '46 I was Big Time 
Charlie, basking in the California 
sunshine. 

A bunch of the boys were chom- 
ping it up at a Santa Barbara bar- 
beque. The steaks were thick, 
luscious, juicy and dripping. 

I was on my third steak, and 
right then wouldn't call King 
George my uncle. Yessir, I was 
right up there on the heights. 

Someone mentioned fishing. ““‘Do 
they do much fishing where you 
come from, Mr. Smith?’ queried 
my polite hostess. 

Up to now the talk had been of 
horses, Westcrn steers and the Cali- 
fornia climate. 


Brother, here was the Right Mo- 
ment. ‘Fishing, ma’am?’, says I 
sort of superior like. “Why, 
ma'am, where I come from we eat, 
sleep and live fishing. I come from 
Newfoundland.” 

All eyes cameraed in my direc- 
tion. 

“How interesting, Mr. Smith,” 
says the hostess, ‘‘do tell us about 
your fishing experiences, we are 
sure you must have some good 
stories to tell 

I beamed. ‘‘Fishing, ma'am? 
Why, reckon I was just about born 
with a sculling oar in my hands 
When I was six I was hauling in 
cod bigger’n myself!’’ 

My audience gasped. 

sure, ma’am, its nothing 
for us to wake up some winter 
morning and find a herd of seals 
bleating right on our front door 
step. Many’s the time I’ve just 
out and swatted a seal over the 
head, sliced off his flippers and 
parboiled them for dinner.”’ 

Startled gasps of amazement 
echoed through my basking ears. 
By this time the Devil had me in 
his lying clutches and | was away 
to the races. 

“Heck,” says I, ‘‘when_ the 
whales come down our way we ~ 
nave week-end harpooning parties. 
Aha, ma‘am, that’s your sport ! 
Many’s the cne I’ve stuck.” 

Right then I wouldnt change 
places with Harry Truman; I was 
the Cap'n Bob Bartlett of the party. 


Hotplates, Electric Washers, 


DIAL 5171 (2 lines) 


THE HOME OF ELECTRICAL FIXTURES 
Fluorescent and Incandescent Fixtures, Irons, 
Kettles, 
Do-Nuts 
SNOW’S IRON & ELECTRICAL WORKS LIMITED 
25-27 Springdale Street, St. John’s. 


Wiring Supplies, 
Ranges and Rangettes, 


Jas. R. Tucker, (Pres.) 
P. O. Box 2152 
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Exporters: 


FISH 
and 
FISHERY 
PRODUCTS 


CROSBIE € LTD 


WATER ST. ST. JOHN'S 


E. & S. BARBOUR 


Distributors Marine Engines 
472-474 Water St. West 
St. John’s. 


Sole Agents for 
KELVIN RICARDO and 
KELVIN DIESEL ENGINES 
Ranging ‘from 7% to 132 h. p. 

HAWBOLDT 
GAS MARINE ENGINES 
Also 
Marine Pumps, Bilge Pumps, 
Well Pumps. 


My hosts were delignted to have 
such a distinguished sportsman in 
their midst. wonderful,” 
says Mike.. “We can’t let Newfie 
go back without trying our deep 
sea fishing. Who's game for some 
marlin hunting early tomorrow 
morning?” 

The die was cast. There was 
no backing out. Daybreak found 
me in the stern of a tug grimly 
clutching a stout bambco. 

“What ho, Newfie,’’ cried Mike, 
“let’s see you catch a whale.” 


‘The pride of race was ts my face 

my bearing high and stately; 
And as I cast my hook, I waved 
to him sedately.” 


We chugged along. Gasoline 
fumes seeped into my lungs. » The 
headlands dipped and rose. Saliva 
came into my mouth. My jaws 
tightened. I swallowed and swa- 
lowed. 

The masts dipped towards the 
sea, they reared towards the sky. 
Perspiration came on my brow. Oh, 
valiant son of Cabot, Gilbert, Guy 
and Calvert, I was going to be sea- 


sick ... not that . . . ooh not tnat. 

My eardrums roared, my eyeballs 
popped and then . . . and then she 
gushed. 


The great mariner. The great 
son of the sea was yawking up 
like a guy from Brooklyn on the 
Banks. 

Mine hosts stared, unable to be- 
lieve their eyes. The sea was fairly 
calm with a modest ground swell. 
They were all munching  sand- 
wiches and feeling chipper. 

As for me— 


“The pride of Newfoundland col- 
lapsed upon the floor, 
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ALWAYS IN STOCK 


FULL LINE OF BUILDING MATERIALS AND BUILDERS’ 
HARDWARE 
| DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
| CANADIAN JOHNS MANVILLE Roofing, Shingles, Wallboard, 


Transite Pipe, etc. 
H. R. MACMILLAN EXPORT Plywood and Monodors, B. C. 


LTD. Fir Timber, 
a MODERNFOLD DOOR CO. Folding Doors 
a BURO LAM LTD. Decorative Wallboard 
J. J. BARKER CO. Bathroom Tile Board 
R. D. WERNER LTD. Chrome Trim 
LA PRAIRIE CO. LTD. Decorative Mantle Brick 
TRAFALGAR MILLS LTD. Plas Wood 
f CONANT PAINT LTD. Paints, Varnish, Roof Coatings 
a DEWATEX CORP. Shingles and Asphalt Seals 
BROOKS MFG. CO. Fire Screens, Fire Irons, etc. 


Inquiries Solicited Write, Wire or Dial 


Chester Dawe Limited 


DIAL 7081-4 Office and Showroom; 7088-9 Lumberyard. St. John’s 


MATCHLESS is a paint of the Home 


specially suited to rigorous 
climatic conditions. Thou- 
sands of Newfoundland 
homes are protected by it. 


The Standard Manufacturing 
Co., Limited 


| ST. JOHN’S. NEWFOUNDLAND 
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ESTABLISHED 1901 


J. B. MITCHELL & SON 


And all the words he uttered were, 
forgive me, | implore !" 


LTD. The sins of the night flashed 


before me in vivid shape. The 
WATER STREET EAST boastings of the great fish killer. 
ST. JOHN’S The harpooner of whales! 


I remembered the awful truth. 
A city slicker I. The nearest I had 
ever been to a codfish was when 
my mother gave me five cents to 
get a fish from Steers wharf. 

The only time I had seen a seal 
was when the swoilers landed at 
| Jov’s Southside premises. 

The closest I had been to a whale 
| was when I viewed some bones in 
| a New York museum. 

| Lo, how the mighty had fallen. 


_ GRAND BANK On top of that I had caught naught. 
A short time ago a Mainland 
FISHERIES LTD. salesman came into my office. 


“Great country you have here, 
Mr. Smith. I bet you are a pretty 
keen fisherman.” 

I started to swell. ‘Well, I am 
pretty fair, if I do sav it mystelf. 
I mind the time...” His eves 
were beginning to pop with the 
fisherman's fever. I could see the 
GRAND BANK week-end fishing invitation on the 
tip of his tongue. My California 
NEWFOUNDLAND experience czme to the fore. 

I coughed. I blew into my hand- 
kerchief. 

Cable Address— “You want to know a good 
| Newfoundland sport, mister? Why, 
“GRANDFISH” | berry-picking. Now there you have 
sa , anatural! I mind the time on the 

| barrens when I picked forty gal- 

lons of whorts in one day. Would 


Telephone 6247 P.O. Box 5015E you like to zo berry-picking with 
me this week-end?” 


William d. Ryan, WRAL A of came 

ARCHITECT into his orbs. e slunk from my 
office. Ah well, ‘twas much bet- 
ter than feeding my breakfast to 
to the fishes. 


VESSEL OWNERS, 
PRODUCERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 
CODFISH. CODOIL, 
| HERRING. SALMON 


| 


T. A. Building 
| Duckworth Street St. John’s 
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[CANADA POST OFFICE } 


Building Canada... 


by making her smaller! 


. . « for only 4c Canada Post Office makes Canada 
less than 24 hours wide with “ALL-UP” First Class Mail Service 


It used to take five days for mail to travel from Newfoundland 
to British Columbia. Now it takes less than 24 hours with 
Canada Post Office “all-up” air transport service for Ist Class 
Mail! It’s a tremendous advantage in communication for this 
fast growing nation .. . and it costs you just four cents! 

Today, all Canadian-addressed Ist Class letters (up to one 
ounce) travel by air between all points in Canada served by 
scheduled air lines whenever space is available. Of course, 
the familiar 7e Air Mail stamp still assures top priority when 
you have to be sure. 


IMPORTANT: For top priority Air Mail servile. be sure to 
attach correct postage. Double Postage Due is collected from 
receiver if postage is insufficient particulary costly on over- 
seas Air Mail. If in doubt have your letter or parcel weighed. 
Address clearly, correctly, completely and without abbreviation. 


CANADA POST OFFICE 


ion. G. Edouard Rinfret, K.C., M.P., Postmaster General .SGghaye W. J. Turnbull, Deputy Postmaster General 
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‘University Microfilms, 
313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 
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Fire is the most feared of all forest Newfoundland formed the Forest 
disasters—and the costliest. It takes Protection Association, to which the 
some seventy years for spruce to Bowater Organization is the largest 
mature for paper-making. Unchecked, individual financial contributor. 
fire in a few hours could lay waste a Bowaters have themselves installed 
whole season’s logging area—and 12 fire protection depots and erected 
leave it unworkable for the next half many look-out towers throughout 
century. To combat this ever-present the Province. Bowater fire wardens 
menace the Government and mill watch vigilantly over thousands 


operators of the Province of of square miles of timber. 


Issued in the interests of the coming generations of Canadians in all the 
Provinces to whom will be passed on our forest heritage, by 


Corner Brook, Province of Newfoundland, and 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


London 


GREAT BRITAIN AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA U.S.A NORWAY 
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